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PROCEEDINGS  AND  REPORT. 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Support  of  the 
Warren  Street  Chapel,  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  that  building,  at  7 
o’clock,  Sunday  evening,  April  16, 1843.  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence 
was  appointed  Chairman,  and  James  M.  Barnard,  Secretary.  The 
proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read.  Messrs.  P.  T.  Jackson, 
J.  L.  Emmons,  and  E.  Weston  were  re-elected  upon  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Association.  Messrs.  James  Savage  and  J.  M.  Bar- 
nard were  appointed  upon  the  same  committee  to  fill  the  vacancies  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Francis  Jackson  and  Dr.  Henry  I. 
Bowditch  ; and  on  motion  of  Mr.  James  Boyd  the  meeting  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  latter  gentlemen  for  their  former  services  upon 
the  Committee.  The  Association  then  adjourned  to  the  Chapel,  for 
the  usual  public  services. 

Mr.  Lawrence  continued  in  the  chair.  Appropriate  music  was  per- 
formed by  the  choir.  Rev.  Dr.  Parkman  offered  the  prayer  ; and 
Mr.  Barnard  read  the  following  Report : 

To  the  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Support 

of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel. 

My  Friends: — In  compliance  with  a rule  of  your  As- 
sociation, I beg  leave  to  present  the  sixth  annual  Report 
of  this  Institution. 

Another  year  has  rapidly  passed  away.  We  have 
endeavored  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  it  has 
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afforded  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  the  several 
branches  of  our  interesting  work.  We  rejoice  in  the  be- 
lief that  a kind  and  merciful  Providence  has  attended  our 
steps  and  smiled  upon  our  exertions. 

The  Sewing  School  has  been  continued  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  More  than  200  girls  have  been  received. 
There  has  been  a good  average  attendance.  Upwards 
of  150  pupils  and  nearly  20  teachers  have  at  times  been 
present.  The  room  appropriated  to  the  purpose  is  large 
and  commodious,  but  by  no  means  sufficiently  so  for 
such  an  attendance.  I have  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
this  difficulty  before.  It  has  increased  with  the  increase 
of  the  school.  We  should  indeed  be  glad  were  we  able 
duly  to  enlarge  and  ventilate  the  apartment.  The  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  as  well  as  the 
good  order  and  success  of  the  school,  are  jeoparded  by 
the  present  limits.  The  character  and  number  of  the 
scholars,  together  with  the  good  effects  of  the  instruction 
and  practice  which  they  have  been  receiving  during  the 
year,  warrant  an  increased  interest  in  this  important 
branch  of  our  Institution.  One  of  our  Sunday  school 
Teachers  has  acted  as  Superintendent  of  this  school  for 
several  years.  She  receives  the  scholars — oversees,  di- 
rects, and  provides  for  the  classes — reads  aloud,  during 
school  hours — distributes  Library  books  to  the  most 
punctual  pupils,  once  a month — visits  the  children  at 
their  homes — and  exercises  other  cares  of  a general  and 
very  valuable  character.  The  friends  of  the  school  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  her  services.  Five  other  ladies 
from  the  Sunday  school  act  as  teachers,  together  with 
seventeen  others  who  volunteer  their  services  for  this 
purpose.  We  trust  that  the  improvement  of  their  pupils 
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will  long  continue  to  be  the  best  recompense  of  their  la- 
bors.* 

The  school  for  girls  and  young  women  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  has  been  held,  as  heretofore,  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons.  Sixty-four  pupils 
have  attended,  with  as  good  a degree  of  punctuality  as 
their  other  engagements  permitted.  Two  ladies  have 
acted  as  teachers,  who  cheerfully  bear  witness  to  the 
pleasure  which  their  scholars  take  in  the  studies,  and  to 
the  progress  which  they  make. 

The  Evening  School  for  lads  and  men,  in  arithmetic 
and  writing,  has  been  open  twice  a week  from  the  first 
of  October  to  the  first  of  April.  More  than  100  pupils 
have  presented  themselves.  Three  of  our  Sunday  school 
teachers,  one  other  gentleman,  and  two  of  our  older 
Sunday  school  pupils  have  acted  with  me  as  teachers 
and  assistants.  An  accident,  which  I met  with  early  in 
the  winter,  prevented  my  visiting  the  pupils  and  attend- 
ing the  school  as  much  as  I could  have  wished.  I had 


* The  Commissioners  of  the  British  Parliament  for  Inquiry  into  the  Em- 
ployment and  Condition  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Mines  and 
Manufactories,  in  pursuing  their  important  labors,  have  not  overlooked  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  instruction  provided  in  sewing  and  similar 
branches.  The  following  is  their  conclusion,  upon  the  point : “ That  the 
girls  are  prevented,  by  their  early  removal  from  home  and  from  the  day- 
schools,  to  be  employed  in  labor,  from  learning  needlework,  and  from 
acquiring  those  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order,  without  which  they  can- 
not, when  they  grow  up  to  womanhood,  and  have  the  charge  of  families 
of  their  own,  economize  their  husbands'  earnings,  or  give  to  their  homes 
any  degree  of  comfort;  and  this  general  want  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
housewife  in  the  women  of  this  class,  is  stated  by  clergymen,  teachers, 
medical  men,  employers  and  other  witnesses,  to  be  one  great  and  univer- 
sally prevailing  cause  of  distress  and  crime  among  the  working  classes.” 

Second  Report,  London,  1843,  p.  200. 
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the  pleasure  of  feeling,  however,  that  everything  fell  into 
good  hands.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  we  may 
safely  say  that  this  school  and  that  of  the  same  character, 
just  mentioned,  for  girls,  have  never  before  given  us 
equal  gratification.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  has 
been  rather  higher  than  heretofore.  No  one  could  ques- 
tion their  need  of  the  instruction,  which,  in  every  case, 
they  sought  of  their  own  accord.  No  one  could  witness 
their  quiet  and  orderly  deportment,  or  mark  their  im- 
provement, without  the  greatest  pleasure.  By  quietness 
and  patience  on  our  own  part — and  through  the  simplest 
means  of  address,  instruction,  and  discipline,  we  have 
been  able  from  the  first  to  dispense  with  all  external  re- 
wards and  punishments.  The  afternoon  school  continues 
through  the  summer.  A few  days  since  we  brought  the 
evening  school  to  a close  with  some  remarks  to  the  pu- 
pils upon  the  happiness  we  had  taken  in  it,  and  with  a 
simple  entertainment  as  a pledge  of  the  feelings  with 
which  we  should  await  its  reopening.  The  pupils  enjoy- 
ed the  occasion  highly  ; and  before  taking  leave  of  us, 
not  a few  of  them  left  in  their  writing  books,  and  as  their 
last  copy,  the  spontaneous  expression  of  their  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  of  the  school. 

A similar  school  was  opened  in  East  street,  by  Mr. 
Stedman,  one  of  the  city  missionaries,  early  in  the  win- 
ter, and  under  favorable  auspices.  It  has  since  been 
discontinued,  but  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  be  resumed, 
for  schools  of  this  character  are  needed  in  almost  every 
ward  of  the  city. 

I pass  now  to  the  Sunday  School.  This  has  continued 
large  and  flourishing  through  the  year.  At  the  first  bell, 
on  both  parts  of  the  day,  the  younger  pupils  assemble  in 
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the  Infant  Department,  under  a teacher  and  assistant, 
both  ladies.  The  age  of  the  pupils  is  from  three  to  seven. 
Their  number  is  69  boys  and  72  girls.  Their  attendance 
has  been  quite  as  regular  as  their  age  would  warrant. 
Besides  meeting  with  them  on  the  Sabbath,  we  have  occa- 
sionally invited  them  to  pass  an  afternoon  at  the  chapel. 
They  are  always  happy  to  come:  we  are  pleased  to  min- 
ister in  so  simple  a mode  to  their  enjoyment.  We  gain, 
at  the  same  time,  no  slight  insight  into  their  characters, 
and  lay  at  least  the  foundations  of  desirable  and  perma- 
nent influence  over  them. 

The  older  pupils,  in  the  morning,  assemble  in  one 
room  to  receive  general  lessons.  These  continue  to  be 
given  by  various  friends  with  great  regularity  and  suc- 
cess. The  average  attendance  has  been  55  boys,  51 
girls,  and  12  teachers. 

In  the  afternoon  the  same  pupils  meet  in  the  following 
rooms: — First,  that  of  girls,  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  twelve,  under  a lady-superintendent  and  eleven 
lady-teachers,  with  96  pupils  on  the  register,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  60;  second,  that  of  girls,  twelve* 
years  old  and  upwards,  under  a lady-superintendent  and 
eleven  lady-teachers,  with  75  pupils  on  the  register,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  50;  and  third,  that  of  boys  un- 
der a gentleman-superintendent,  and  two  lady  and  eight 
gentlemen-teachers,  with  112  pupils  recorded,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  87.  To  these  departments  are  to 
be  added  three  large  classes  of  older  pupils,  with  sixteen 
young  women,  and  20  and  22  young  men  in  each,  in 
separate  rooms,  the  first  under  a lady,  and  the  others 
under  two  gentlemen,  as  their  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Sunday  school  is 
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489.  The  number  of  teachers,  including  the  superin- 
tendents and  an  assistant,  is  40.  And  my  services  are 
added  in  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the  whole.  The 
classification  and  distribution  of  the  pupils,  which  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain,  has  always  been  attended 
with  good  results.  The  school  in  other  particulars  also, 
has  been  conducted  very  much  as  in  former  years.  We 
trust  that  some  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
We  feel  that  there  is  room  for  more.  The  teachers 
speak  of  their  classes  with  gratification  and  hope.  In- 
creasing attention  is  given  to  cases  of  absence,  and  the 
average  attendance  improves  accordingly.  Instances 
are  becoming  more  and  more  rare  of  the  pupils’  absent- 
ing themselves  except  upon  urgent  occasions.  Our 
young  friends  have  always  seemed  happy  to  come. 
We  desire  that  this  motive  alone  may  prove  sufficient 
to  secure  a full  attendance. 

The  teachers  also  appear  happy  to  be  at  their  posts, 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath.  They  could  hardly  do  their 
work  well,  were  it  otherwise.  The  alacrity  with  which 
their  services  are  volunteered  and  rendered,  is  very  en- 
couraging to  myself.  My  own  purposes  and  labors 
would  be  of  little  avail  without  their  cooperation.  “As 
are  the  teachers,  so  is  the  school.”  The  usefulness  and 
success  of  the  institution  depend  upon  their  faithfulness 
and  ability.  We  hope  that  those  connected  with  us 
rvill  never  be  found  wanting  in  either  of  these  particu- 
lars. Several  new  and  valuable  teachers  have  joined 
our  number  during  the  year.  We  have  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  providing,  through  their  means,  for  the 
more  advanced  classes.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  these  classes  have  increased  in  numbers.  We  trust 
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that  we  shall  be  able  to  retain  their  pupils  till  not  a few 
of  them  shall  be  qualified  to  take  the  place  of  teachers, 
and  till  all  of  them  shall  have  derived  great  good  from 
attending. 

The  aggregate  of  children  and  young  persons  gener- 
ally, in  attendance  upon  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing 
schools,  has  been  830  for  the  past  year  ; and  a large 
proportion  of  them  have  attended  with  great  regularity. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  has  been  upwards  of  60. 

A very  important  branch  of  our  labors  continues  to  be 
presented  in  the  opening  of  the  chapel  at  the  usual  hours 
of  public  worship.  All  our  schools  contribute  to  form 
the  congregation.  Much  the  largest  number  comes  from 
the  Sabbath  school.  Many  children  and  young  persons 
attend  the  chapel  services  only.  And  the  number  of 
adults  who  worship  with  us  is  by  no  means  inconsidera- 
ble. The  room  has  been  well  tilled  through  the  year, 
particularly  in  the  afternoon.  We  still  endeavor  to  ren- 
der the  services  and  sermon  attractive,  intelligible,  and 
useful  to  the  young.  Our  hearers  retain  their  attach- 
ment to  the  hour  and  place.  Their  attention  and  deport- 
ment are  gratifying.  We  trust  that  they  will  not  fail  to 
retain,  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  much  that 
will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  after  life. 

We  have  endeavored  to  render  the  religious  services 
more  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  more  effective, 
by  increased  attention  to  the  music.  A new  and  large 
choir  has  been  formed  during  the  year;  and  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  provide  them  with  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  opportunities  of  practice.  Mr.  B.  F.  Baker  was 
employed  as  their  teacher  for  a part  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Weston  has  since  volunteered  his  valuable  services. 
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One  evening  a week  is  devoted  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion, with  lessons  upon  the  black-board,  under  his  direc- 
tion; and  another  evening  is  occupied  in  rehearsals, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O.  J.  Faxon,  the  leader  of 
the  choir.  The  music  already  gives  general  satisfaction. 
We  hope  that  it  will  be  still  further  improved,  till  all  the 
benefits  are  secured  which  seem  to  lie  within  its  sphere. 

Mr.  Baker  continues  to  instruct  a large  class  of  young- 
er pupils  in  vocal  music  on  Wednesday  afternoons.  We 
shall  be  happy,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  afford  the 
friends  of  the  institution  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
their  proficiency.  We  expect,  eventually,  to  admit  many 
of  them  to  the  seats  of  the  choir,  as  they  are  wanted  and 
become  qualified. 

Besides  providing  in  this  way  for  the  claims  of  public 
worship,  occasional  private  concerts  are  contemplated 
which  may  afford  agreeable  entertainment  and  not  be 
destitute  of  elevating  and  refreshing  influences.  We 
hope  too,  that  the  love  of  music  and  the  art  of  singing 
may  carry  their  charms  and  benefits  into  private  life  and 
gladden  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  friends  of  our  chil- 
dren.* 

It  is  with  a similar  view  that  we  have  opened  the  gar- 
den in  front  of  the  chapel,  adorned  the  pulpit  with  flow- 
ers, and  rendered  these  productions  of  nature  familiar  to 
our  pupils,  in  health,  in  sickness,  and  in  death.  We 
wish  also  that  our  walls  were  covered  with  sacred  pic- 
tures or  prints.  We  are  already  fortunate  in  the  pos- 

* We  hope  to  be  able  to  report  favorably,  at  the  close  of  another  year, 
upon  a small  orchestra  which  has  been  formed  within  a few  weeks  by  sev- 
eral of  our  older  pupils,  who  already  furnish  in  this  way  a very  pleasant 
accompaniment  to  the  singing  in  the  Sunday  school. 
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session  of  some  colored  lithographs  of  scriptural  subjects 
that  have  been  prepared  in  England  for  use  in  Sunday 
schools.  They  are  of  late  publication,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe  that  more  taste  and  skill  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  them  than  such  works  have  heretofore  com- 
manded. 

We  have  a cabinet  of  Natural  History  that  might  be 
enlarged  and  arranged  with  great  benefit  to  those  who 
attend  our  schools  or  services. 

Occasional  social  meetings  have  been  held  during  the 
year,  and  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  has  thus  been  afford- 
ed, at  the  expense  simply  of  rooms,  lights,  and  a few 
hours,  on  our  part. 

The  AthenEeum  Picture  Gallery  was  opened  to  our 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  Fall,  and  we  were  happy  to 
observe  that  the  invitation  of  the  managers  was  extended 
this  year  to  all  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  city. 

We  have  visited  the  Public  Conservatory  within  a few 
weeks  at  the  expense  of  a friend. 

Our  annual  excursion  into  the  country  took  place  with 
its  usual  enjoyments  and  benefits.  We  are  glad  that  in 
this  point  also,  many  other  schools  have  learned  to  share 
our  pleasure. 

To  these  various  occasions  of  entertainment  we  invite 
our  pupils  according  to  age  or  other  circumstances. 
And  our  experience  continues  to  be  the  same,  in  regard 
to  the  results,  with  that  of  judicious  observers  elsewhere. 
We  think  we  are  not  deceived  in  supposing  that  chas- 
tened and  elevated  deportment  may  accrue  in  this  way 
to  our  youthful  and  interesting  charge.  It  may  not  be 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  intellect  will  be  quickened, 
the  best  affections  awakened,  and  the  elements  of  peace 
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and  virtue  partially  at  least  secured,  in  connexion  with 
the  means  of  happiness  thus  afforded. 

The  two  Libraries  of  our  institution  have  been  as 
freely  and  beneficially  resorted  to,  during  the  past  year, 
as  ever  before.  The  classes  of  readers  who  take  out  the 
books — the  care  with  which  they  treat  and  return  them — 
and  the  use  which  they  make  of  them,  continue  to  war- 
rant our  feeling  a lively  interest  in  these  libraries.  We 
are  in  possession  of  details  and  facts  which  need  only  to 
be  known  to  lead  others  to  cherish  the  same  interest. 
Without  giving  these  points  undue  publicity,  we  shall  so 
far  avail  ourselves  of  them,  within  the  coming  year,  as 
greatly,  we  trust,  to  enlarge  and  improve  our  collection. 
The  circulation  for  the  past  year,  has  been  upwards  of 
4000  volumes.  Not  a book  has  been  lost. 

We  have  published  one  tract  during  the  year  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  chapel  and  as  a New  Year’s  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  flowers  contributed  so  freely  and  fully  by 
other  Sunday  schools.  Other  tracts,  on  two  occasions, 
have  been  purchased  for  our  pupils,  of  the  Sunday  School 
Society.  In  my  ministry  I have  had  occasion  to  draw 
largely  from  the  depository  of  the  Book  and  Pam- 
phlet Society.  The  Massachusetts  Bible  Society  have 
again  furnished  us  with  an  abundant  supply  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments. 

A number  of  our  older  pupils  have  organized  them- 
selves lately  into  a society  for  mutual  instruction  and 
improvement.  Several  of  the  teachers  have  joined  them. 
They  meet  once  a week  in  a room  which  we  are  happy 
to  grant,  for  elocution  and  debate. 

In  nroviding  for,  or  overseeing  the  various  offices  of 
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instruction  and  influence  embraced  in  the  institution,  I 
have  endeavored  not  to  omit  the  practice  of  visiting  the 
homes  of  those  whom  we  desire  to  benefit.  I have  con- 
tinued to  find  in  this  a duty  and  a pleasure  of  the  highest 
character.  I hope  that  the  many  calls,  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  make  from  house  to  house,  may  not  be 
without  effect  and  value.  My  walks  have  been  extended 
to  more  than  200  families.  All  have  welcomed  me  as  a 
friend,  a teacher,  or  a pastor.  Six  or  eight  hours  a day 
are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  claims  of  these  visits.  Una- 
voidable interruptions,  and  the  engagements  resulting 
from  other  departments  of  our  work,  leave  me  too  many 
occasions  of  regret  and  disappointment.  I hope  from 
year  to  year  to  approach  nearer  to  the  standard  which  is 
never  absent  from  my  thoughts.  As  our  numbers  in- 
crease and  our  duties  multiply,  it  would  seem  that  more 
lives  than  one  might  be  worthily  devoted  to  this  and 
other  points  within  our  sphere. 

The  teachers  have  rendered  me  increased  assistance 
in  visiting  through  the  past  year.  The  good  effect  upon 
the  attendance  of  the  pupils  has  already  been  noticed.. 
The  influence  of  their  calls  is  not  confined  to  this  result. 
The  practice  has  claims  that  are  second  to  none  of  the 
obligations  they  have  assumed  as  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  the  children.  Taken  in  connexion  with  their  attend- 
ance upon  teachers’  meetings,  it  is  the  portion  of  their 
weekly  undertaking,  without  which  their  Sabbath  exer- 
tions would  be  of  little  avail. 

A large  amount  of  illness  has  occurred  during  the 
year.  There  has  been  a call  for  all  the  offices  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  Christian  consolation.  Many  have  recov- 
ered, to  whose  wants,  in  illness  and  convalescence,  ifc 
2 
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was  a privilege  to  minister.  Many  have  departed  this 
life,  to  whom,  if  any  endeavors  of  ours  were  acceptable, 
we  would  be  thankful  to  Heaven.  Year  after  year,  the 
number  seems  to  increase  of  those,  for  whom,  as  the  last 
hour  approaches,  we  feel  that  we  have  not  the  power  of 
doing  too  much,  for  whom,  when  that  hour  has  passed, 
we  know  of  no  rites  adequate  to  convey  our  affection  and 
respect.*  May  the  memory  of  those  of  our  flock,  who 
have  died  full  of  faith  and  love  towards  God,  animate  us 
to  persevere  in  our  holy  ministry.  We  walked  pleas- 
antly with  them  in  life  ; may  we  still  walk  with  them  as 
we  go  from  stage  to  stage  of  duty.  If  we  have  reason 
to  regret  that  we  did  not  render  ourselves  of  more  ser- 
vice to  them,  it  should  be  our  aim  to  labor  more  dili- 
gently and  more  faithfully  among  those  who  survive  them. 

The  lady  employed  for  the  purpose,  by  one  of  the  Be- 
nevolent Societies  of  the  city,  has  rendered  valuable  and 
opportune  assistance  to  my  ministry  through  the  year. 
The  number  of  calls  which  I am  happy  to  refer  to  her 
attention,  increases;  and  I would  renew  my  thanks  to 
the  ladies  who  enable  me  to  do  so.  She  has  visited  225 
families — procuring  employment  or  aid  for  those  who 
needed  it,  and  securing  admission  to  schools  for  a large 
number  of  children  and  young  persons. 

The  year  has  proved  a trying  one  to  the  poor,  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  work,  and  the  length  and  sever- 
ity of  the  winter.  Still,  the  trial  has  been  passed  with 
less  suffering  and  less  loss  of  virtue  than  might  have 
been  feared.  The  good  feelings  of  others  have  been 
aroused  in  their  behalf.  Several  new  societies  for  be- 

* Within  the  past  year,  a lot  has  been  secured  to  the  Chapel  at  Mount 
Auburn,  wherein  some  of  our  number  already  repose. 
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nevolent  objects  have  been  formed.  Some  of  these  de- 
serve universal  commendation  and  support,  for  the  wis- 
dom in  which  they  have  been  conceived,  and  the  energy 
with  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  continue  to  be  conducted. 
Such  associations  as  that  of  the  Employment  Society, 
and  that  of  the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  Emigrants,  are 
gratifying  indications  of  the  advance  of  just  views  in 
relation  to  public  charity.  Together  with  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  whose  purposes  they 
will  do  much  to  extend  and  secure,  they  promise  to  re- 
flect credit  upon  our  community,  and  do  great  good  to 
its  less  favored  classes. 

The  charitable  societies  of  the  city,  previously  estab- 
lished, have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  continued  to  pursue 
the  very  judicious,  easy  and  effective  plan  of  meeting  by 
delegates  once  a month,  at  the  office  of  the  Visiters  of  the 
Poor,  to  report  and  confer  upon  cases  of  application  and 
relief.  With  the  other  ministers  at  large,  I have  taken 
pleasure  in  attending  these  meetings  and  witnessing  their 
results.  It  ought  to  be  generally  known,  how  much  is  done 
in  this  way  to  check  imposition  and  prevent  the  tendency  to 
pauperism  which  it  has  been  found  so  difficult  elsewhere 
to  dissever  from  public  and  official  almsgiving.  Not  a 
few  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  Directors  of  the 
House  of  Industry,  attend  the  meetings  in  question.  It 
is  a most  fortunate  circumstance  for  our  city  that  the 
measure  has  been  persevered  in.  All  classes  have  an 
interest  in  the  subject.  All  interests  would  be  hazarded 
were  the  plan  abandoned.  It  is  not  simply  the  waste  of 
money  that  is  to  be  guarded  against.  There  is  a higher 
view  to  be  taken.  We  should  never  forget  that  to  every 
case  of  misapplied  charity  there  may  ensue  degrading 
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and  demoralizing  results,  which  will  render  the  best 
intentions  void,  and  contribute  not  a little  to  prevent  the 
usefulness  of  all  other  institutions,  and  counteract  their 
good  works.  It  is  thought  by  those  who  make  such 
subjects  their  study,  that  there  has  been  of  late,  in  Bos- 
ton, an  increase  of  voluntary,  habitual,  and  somewhat 
reckless  dependence  upon  charity.  We  cannot  too  seri- 
ously deprecate  this,  as  individuals  and  as  a community; 
or  too  earnestly  labor  to  prevent  its  continuance  and 
growth.* 


* The  following  passage  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Houses  of  Industry  and  Reformation,  presented  to  the 
Common  Council  of  our  city,  April  27,  1843  : 

“In  former  annual  communications,  the  Directors  have  had  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  City  Council  in  reference  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was  rapidly  increasing,  there  was  little  or  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  paupers.  An  unfavorable  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  year,  caused,  as  is  generally  supposed,  by  the  want  of  employment 
and  the  more  than  usual  ingress  of  foreign  poor.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Almshouse,  and  for  out-door  relief,  have  exceeded  all  former 
experience.  This  has  occurred  at  a time  when  it  was  fondly  hoped,  and 
confidently  predicted,  that  pauperism  and  its  causes  were  to  be  diminished 
by  the  noble  efforts  and  success  of  the  Washingtonian  reformers  ; and  also 
at  a time  when  every  article  necessary  for  human  sustenance  has  been 
abundant  and  cheap.  With  a large  and  increasing  class,  there  seems  to  be 
a disposition  to  depend  too  little  on  their  own  industry  and  frugality,  and 
too  much  on  eleemosynary  institutions.  It  cannot  be  known  how  far  this 
state  of  things  has  been  caused  by  popular  errors,  a ‘ purblind  philan- 
thropy,’ the  multiplication  of  merely  alms-giving  associations,  and  the 
great  publicity  given  to  charitable  operations.  It  should  be  known  that 
beggars  are  not  always  needy,  and  that  alms-giving,  as  practised,  is  not 
always  true  charity.  Municipal  regulations  and  the  public  officers  can  da 
little  to  prevent  the  increase  of  a burdensome  and  degrading  pauperism, 
without  the  aid  of  a correct  and  healthy  public  sentiment.  It  is  by  sobri- 
ety, intelligence,  industry  and  economy,  and  a resolute  spirit  of  self-de- 
pendence, that  our  community  is  to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  from  a state 
of  mendicity,  such  as  now  afflicts  large  portions  of  Europe,  and  such  as  i& 
making  fearful  strides  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  our  own  country,” 
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The  difficulties  which  attend  the  administration  of 
delegated  charity,  weigh  more  and  more  heavily  upon 
my  mind.  I have  been  entrusted  with  very  limited 
means  of  this  nature  during  another  year;  and  the  less 
I have,  the  more  simple  and  satisfactory  does  the  relation 
between  myself  and  the  poor  become.  I am  not  de- 
barred by  this  circumstance  from  giving  personal  attention 
to  every  applicant.  If,  upon  inquiry,  or  investigation, 
the  necessities  of  the  case  are  made  manifest,  together 
with  the  best  mode  of  meeting  them,  the  remainder  of 
the  work  presents  no  obstacles.  In  a community  like 
this  I find  no  difficulty  in  calling  to  my  aid  the  resources 
of  private  or  public  charity,  whenever  I am  convinced 
of  the  expediency  or  duty  of  doing  so.  It  is  true,  that 
from  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship,  growing  out  of  a 
long  intercourse  with  many  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life, 
I find  it  at  times  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  afford 
immediate  and  direct  relief.  I am  not  unfrequently 
placed  in  this  position,  otherwise  I should  not  desire  to 
act  as  steward  of  the  bounty  of  others.* 


* I have  lately  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction,  the  operation  of  a soci- 
ety which  ought  to  rank  the  highest  among  those  that  our  country  has 
borrowed  from  Europe.  I refer  to  the  Boston  Benefit  Society.  A journey- 
man shoemaker  of  my  acquaintance,  after  paying  the  usual  annual  fee  of  a 
few  dollars,  became  unable,  from  illness,  to  support  himself.  At  a proper 
period  he  commenced  drawing  $5,00  a week  from  the  society.  Most  de- 
sirable aid  is  thus  rendered  to  his  family;  and  with  how  much  better  a spirit 
must  they  not  receive  it  than  they  could  were  it  dealt  out  to  them  by  one  or 
more  of  the  common  charitable  societies.  This  assistance  is  secure  to 
him  for  the  first  three  months ; and  for  the  next  three,  he  will  receive  $2,50. 
In  case  of  his  death,  $G0, 00  will  be  given  to  his  widow.  Such  societies 
have  long  been  established  in  Great  Britain.  Their  calculations  and  tables 
have  been  prepared  by  the  best  mathematicians.  Government  has  ex- 
tended its  protection  to  them  through  special  enactments,  and  authorized 
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Our  institution  has  now  been  in  operation  seven  years. 
Since  it  was  opened  there  have  been  connected  with  it 
1134  adults  and  2673  children,  or  3807  individuals,  ex- 
clusive of  many  whose  names  did  not  reach  us,  or  are 
yet  to  be  obtained.  Of  the  whole  number  known,  53 
have  been  married,  and  35  baptized;  seven  have  gone  to 
sea;  four  have  been  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  three 
to  the  House  of  Reformation,  and  fifteen  to  the  House 
of  Industry;  2484  have  left  for  various  reasons;  151  have 
died,  and  1143  of  all  ages  remain.  A single  glance  at 
these  figures  shows  to  how  much  fluctuation  and  change 
we  are  exposed.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  the 
teachers  engaged  with  us.  Two  hundred,  in  the  whole 
time,  have  given  their  services,  leaving  about  three 
years  as  their  average  continuance.  Both  these  circum- 
stances necessarily  limit  and  neutralize,  to  some  extent, 
the  influence  of  the  Institution.  Still  we  are  not  without 
facts  upon  record,  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and 
more  than  sufficient  to  reward  our  labors.  It  is  not  in 
my  power  to  portray  the  pleasant  pictures  with  which 
memory  and  consciousness  are  stored.  We  have  seen 
many  growing  wiser,  better  and  happier.  We  cannot 
but  hope  well  of  those  who  remain  with  us.  We  have 
heard  well  of  those  who  have  left  us.  The  past  fully 

attorneys  or  counsellors.  Dr.  Tuckerman  took  great  interest  in  them, 
and  imported  several  copies  of  their  Tables  and  Regulations,  in  the  hope 
that  the  plan  would  be  thought  worthy  of  imitation  in  our  community. 
The  society  now  established,  originated  principally  with  several  individ- 
uals who  had  witnessed  the  good  effects  of  such  societies,  before  their  re- 
moval to  this  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  of  this  association 
will  lead  to  the  formation  of  many  others.  The  societies  of  Odd  Fellows, 
which  are  increasing  so  rapidly  in  the  United  States,  have  similar  arrange- 
ments with  a view  to  the  necessities  of  their  members. 
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warrants  our  cherishing  the  conviction  with  which  we 
started  as  an  impulse,  that  an  institution  breathing  lib- 
eral principles,  borrowing  whatever  graces  life  and  na- 
ture afford,  and  relying  solely  upon  the  general  influ- 
ences of  Christianity,  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  virtue 
and  happiness  among  the  people. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  that  the 
receipts  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures  of 
the  year,  besides  covering  the  balance  against  the  in- 
stitution in  the  account  of  the  year  preceding.  The 
amount  from  subscriptions,  donations  and  collections 
has  been  somewhat  lessened.  Our  rents  have  greatly 
increased.  Every  room  in  the  building,  available  for 
the  purpose,  is  now  let.  The  proceeds  of  the  annual 
course  of  Lyceum  lectures  has  been  about  the  same  as 
usual.  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  gentlemen 
who  volunteered  their  services  for  the  occasion.  Their 
kindness  enabled  us  to  offer  an  attractive  and  very  low- 
priced  course.*  The  most  important  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  sale  of  flowers  upon  the  fourth  of 
July.  The  gross  receipts  were  upwards  of  $820,00,  and 
left  a large  balance  in  our  favor  after  all  expenses  were 
paid.  The  teachers  spared  no  pains  in  preparing  for 
this  occasion.  60  or  70  Sunday  schools,  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  of  all  denominations,  forwarded  contributions 


* Rev.  Mr.  Giles  gave  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  lectures  of  the 
course.  The  remainder  were  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Rev.  Mr.  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Nahum  Capen,  of  Boston;  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Charlestown,  Mr. 
Page,  of  the  High  school,  in  Newburyport,  and  Professor  Greenbank  of 
England.  The  tickets  to  the  whole  were  50  cents  each. 
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of  moss  and  flowers.*  In  the  city  every  one  appeared 
highly  delighted  with  the  procession  and  exhibition;  and 
the  liberality  of  the  community  proved  that  the  appeal  to 
their  taste  and  feelings  was  not  made  in  vain.f 

One  concert  only  has  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  our 
funds.  We  should  be  happy  to  give  a sufficient  number 
hereafter  to  defray  the  expenses  for  music.  The  nett 
proceeds  of  the  means  of  self-support,  as  they  may  be 
considered,  inclusive  of  rent,  have  been  $1212,82. 
This  is  a large  sum.  It  would  not  call  for  more  grat- 
itude had  it  been  given  to  us  outright.  We  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a most  gratifying  and  encouraging  indication 
of  the  sympathy,  confidence  and  good  will  of  our  fellow 
men. 


* Nearly  8000  tracts  were  forwarded  to  these  schools  at  new  year’s  time, 
in  the  name,  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  our  young  flock.  Very  pleasant 
acknowledgments  have  been  made  of  the  receipt  of  the  gift.  Rev.  Mr. 
Perry’s  school,  of  Bradford,  N.  H.,  added  two  barrels  of  apples  to  their 
letter  of  thanks.  This  interchange  of  flowers,  tracts,  and  similar  offerings, 
is,  in  itself,  of  no  slight  value.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  lately,  of  for- 
warding parcels  ofhooks  and  letters  from  cur  pupils  to  the  Sunday  schools 
of  the  ministry  at  large,  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  England. 

1 It  is  very  fortunate  that  our  receipts  from  the  sale  of  flowers  continue 
to  increase  ; for  those  from  the  publication  of  books,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  forego  since  low-priced  publications  have  come  so  much  into  vogue. 
The  character  of  these  publications  within  the  past  year,  has  made  amends 
for  our  disappointment.  We  have  also  continued  to  receive  something 
from  our  former  works.  The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Tuekerman  was  our  last,  and 
is  now  nearly  out  of  print.  Abroad  it  has  met  with  the  widest  circulation 
and  the  highest  favor;  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  as  was  noticed  in  the 
last  Report,  but  in  Germany  and  Holland  also.  Dr.  Julius  republished  it 
in  Prussia;  a gentleman  of  property,  in  Amsterdam,  has  procured  its 
translation  into  Dutch,  to  introduce  it  to  his  countrymen.  The  Memoirs 
of  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  and  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  have  likewise  been  largely 
circulated  in  England. 
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Our  building  was  providentially  preserved  from  fire 
when  imminently  exposed,  early  in  the  year.  I close 
with  repeating  that  we  have  had  new  and  many  reasons 
to  rejoice  in  the  smiles  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  We 
would  acknowledge  his  goodness  by  entering  upon  ano- 
ther year  with  renewed  zeal  and  trust. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  F.  BARNARD. 

April  16,  1843. 


After  the  report,  addresses  were  made  by  the  Chairman,  G.  S. 
Hillard,  Esq.,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  J.  C.  Park,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Park- 
man,  and  James  Boyd,  Esq.  The  choir  performed  several  pieces  of 
music.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  on  motion  of  William  Perkins, 
Esq.,  ordered  to  be  printed.  Rev.  Mr.  Holland  pronounced  the  ben- 
ediction, and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

JAMES  M.  BARNARD,  Secretary. 


The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Association  beg  leave  to  state  that 
the  subscription  for  the  support  of  the  chapel  is  $'5,00  a year.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  number  of  subscribers  should  be  increased.  All 
subscriptions  and  donations  will  be  most  gratefully  received  and  duly 
acknowledged  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  L.  Emmons,  No.  32  South 
Market  Street. 


Warrf.n  Street  Chapel  Association,  in  Account  with  John  L.  Emmons,  Treasurer. 
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